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A rationale for pluralistic education 
this paper- It discusses the meaning of the cultural, 
<^hni3 aspects of pluralism in American group life. The discussion 
addresses three issues: the persistence of ethnic groups in American 
society^ the shared heritage of American traditions, and the 
importance of personal and group identity in the education of every 
American. Three'criteria" for pluralistic education or three major 
underlying assumpt ions about pluralistic educat ion are delineated. 
These are: (1) knowledge and understanding of the heritage of o'th'3r 
groups that make up the pluralist ic culture of Americans, and (3) 
knowledge artd understanding of the relationship between and among 
people that form and have, formed the ethnic groups in the Qnited 
Stit5s- Also presented is the rationale for a coalition of the 
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movements that are represented in pluralistic 
integration^ bilingualism, ethnicity, and the 
annotated bibliography on ethnicity ana 
include^ . (Author/AH) 
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Americaii:9 put too touch faith In education as a means of solving social 
problems. In past generations the school systeta did a magnificent Job of 
Americanising the children of the iotnigrantSt Unfortunately^ however^ this ■ 
socialization left deep scars* For to be American meant to be white» middle 
class and Protestant* Catholics^ non*vhites» and Jews were marginal » not 
part of the mainstream of American society. Now things are beginning to 
change and we hear more about the new pluralism or the resurgence of ethnicity 
than about the old melting pot* 

This kind of .pluralism that not only fights for the rights of sub* 
groups to exist as such but. also for their cultural heritage to be advanced ^ 
and valued as part of an American heritage* It would legitimate the plural-^ 
istlc reality of American life and allow ethnics to deal with themselves as 
cotaplete individuals. They would neither exclude nor suppress their ethnicity 
We must cease thinking of Indians^ Chicano5» Puerto** Ricana or^Blacks as 
culturally deprived or culturally disadvantaged. Yet vHite ethnicity can be 
more disturbing in many ways^ than non*-white ethnicity* There are few today 
^o would deny the Blacks » Indians » Spanlsh^Americans or Asian Americans their 
right to a distinctive subculture* These subcultures exist and we are rushing 
'^o give them recognition* But when we talk of the Italians^ Poles» Irish» 
or Jews **- that Is another story* ISAxiy believe that the distinctions among 
these groups are much more a matter of ecottomic and social class than of 
ethnic origin* The belief Is also widespread that by focussing on ethnic 
distinctiveness we might deepen the already fragmented nature of our society* 



The Persistent Quality of Ethnicity 



However, we cannot deny the Influence of ethnicity In our dally lives. 

We can cite a growing body of ur£Kii£on tibe persistence of ethnicity ia 

Ai^rlcan group life. Nathan Glaser and Daniel Moynlhan in 1963 published 

their famous study of ethnic groups in New YorK City, titled Beyond the 

\ MeltlQR It>t . This. study looked at Blacks, Puerto Rlcaits, Jeira, Italians and 

Irish in New York City. In the 1970 reissue of the volunje^ they state: 

In Beyond the MeltiiiR^Pot , we suggested 
that ethnic groups^ owing to their disjiinctive 
historical experiences^ their cultu'res and - 
skills, the time of their arrival and the 
economic situation they otet, developed distinc- 
tive economic, political and cultural patterns, 
As the old culjture fell avay**and it did rapidly 
enough"a new one ^ shaped by the distinctive 
experiences of life la America was formed and a 
new ident-lty vaa created. Italjjan*AiQer leans ' 
might share precioua little with Italians in 
Italy, but in America they were a distln'ctive 
group that maintained Itaelf^ waa identifiable 
an(|^gave something to those who were identified 
with It^ just as it also giiva burdens that those 
in the group had to bear. ^ 

Hecent research supports these coucXiisioas. We must recognize that 

considerable variation exists among ethnic groups though they may be in the 

same social and economic class. Andrei/ Creeley has defined the term "ethnic 

identification" as the place in which orie puts oneself in the ethnic charts 

y 

* 

Greeley writes that one's ethnic heritage is defined as "the explicit and ^ 
conscious recollection of one's pas*; history, either in the Old World or in 
the United States." And he adds that one's ethnic culture includes the atti- 
tudes, personality, styles and behaviors that correlate with ethnic identi- 
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flcation or ethnic origin. 
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There is no doubt thnt ethnicity persists as a central factor In the lives 
of white city residents* And when these Vhite ethnics move to the suburbs 
they carry their ethnic Identity with them. In his study of the residents 
of Levittown, Pennsylvania, Herbert Cans found that once they were settled^ 
the new Ivevlttowuprs, sought out those most like themselves; thctpe of the 
sane ethnic group. Ethnically-based voluntary groups were established earlier 
than those based e^cclusively on class* It watJ natural that people with the 
same life styles should gravitate toward each other. Life style is a matter 
of econoroic class but it is also a matter of ethnic habits* "One informed 
group/* Gans writes, ''called (Itself) the Happy Hours Club (and) consisted 
of previously urban and priiaarlly Italian couples who like to stay jip late 
and complained that their neighbors went to bed at 10 p»M, every nisht»"3 
The suburb as, represented by Levlttown ifi thus not an undifferentiated^ homo* 
Seneous mass* People sort th^aselveo out by ecOTomic class, ethnic origin 
and religious affiliation, ^ 

The persistence of ethnic gtoups in our society is due to both negative 
and positive factors* l.lien the primary reason for group affiliation Is hos-^ 
tillty from the outside, it is inevitable that ethnicity seems more like a 
prison than an opportunity* But people are drawn to-ethnic identification 
because of the advantages it offers* The ethnic group can be a bu£fcr :^h£tH^Q 
the individual and the broader society* Individuals use ethndclty as a filter 
for foncning their identity. Ethnic affiliations function to organise inter-' 
actions among individuals and groups of peoi>le, whether on social^ economicj 
political or religious lines* Ethnicity is now recognized as a central force 
in socialisaiioni a force that is at work over time as well as space* 

Wliat About Our American Heritage ? 

Before we leave the matter of ethnicity in general, we mtust remembc^r that 
there is a sense in Oiich we are all Anglo-Saxons or '^Americans All*'. Anglo- 
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Saxonism is the cement which holda the country together* Our political sys- 
temi ani our soc£al ideals have been decisively influenced by seventeenth 
and eighteenth century Englishmen* When stress ethnicity then^ it ia 
within the context of a strong belief ^ the viability of the constitution 
and the ideals of a democratic republic* . , * 

There is ^ shared heritage of distinctly American traditions^ celebrations 
such as the 4th of July, Labor Day, J^femorlal Day* Vie commemorate these special 
occasions with picnics and parades* Our public schools Iiave'been the social 
institution for Inculcating the cuatoras, t«ditions, and folklore o^:thc 
^nglo-^American heritage* It Is equally a proud tradition and one we do not 
wish to banish or relinquish* 

Our museums and historical societies from coast to coast, in great cities 
and in small towns e::hibit relics and artifacts that represent this major 
Aiaerican heritage* This Is a heritage that now, after 200 years of existence 
has Solved* into a uniquely and solely Anierlcan ethnicity* Stamp and coin 
collectors specializing in American collections will attest to this* Our 
uniquely American tradition is emblazoned on every coin, "In God We Trust", 
on almost every stamp, froia, Stxiart's portrait of George Washington to the 
astronauts' voyage to t he tnoon* _ 

This sanse that all of us are part of the Anglo-SaKon tradition of our 
country, this Americanism, is also a proud heritage which should not be 
eschewed in the movement to give recognition and power to diverse ethnic 
groups* what we are calling for then, is ethnic pluralism, the opportunity 
for the many subcultures, the many ethnic groups to parcicipate In American 
group life* 
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Identity and Education 

Group Identity Is decisively Influenced by xjhat happens In the schools* 
^ By the tijne a child comes to school he or she already has a set of language 
habits and a set of behavioral modes which are determined by his ethnic back- 
ground* If the school, howi^ver, subtlely, undermines the val-^e of these 
cliaracterlstlcsi It Is inevitable that^ the child would have less of a sense 
of. self as a human being. Recent research indicates that ther^ bG a 
direct^ relationship between a child's self -^esteem (or the. lack Q£..lt) and the* 
ability to 5eam» The sense of Inferiority xjhich many ethnic children have, 
makes the learning process much more difficult* In the Schools and Group 
Identity ; Educating ^or a Mew Plurallsm > Judith Herman synthesizes and 
summarizes some cf the important research on the child's ethnic identity, 
feelings of self adequacy and the ability to learn and achieve in school* 

Looking at the history of ethnic groups' 
relationBhlp to the public schools , som historians 
are beginning to find that the great iiyth of schools 
aervlng as "engines* of upward mobility" has not been 
equally true for all ethnic groups » From studies of 
achievement in the early part ot the century and a 
few studies of ethnic mobility, it looks like an 
ethnic group 'Wde it" into the middle class and tlten 

*T^W Itfl pHI/lr^Ti Hrt ma^iy^^ 

The schools have done much to xnalce ethnics feel inferior* They have 
been the primary ajgento in what &ome scholars call llngulclde* Considering 
the ethnic makeup of this country ve should be a poiy-lingual society In which 
almost everyone speat:s a "native" language in addition to standard English* 
Instead^ j\merlcmis are noted or lather are notorious, for th^lr weaknesses 
in speaking foreign languagca* public elementary schools have been moving 
gingerly Into the area of language education but frequently the language 
taught Is not the iao;>t prominent second language in the coiomunlty' or geograph* 
leal area* For exampie, In San Francisco, the school system seems locked 
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into the 'Vrei^h- iitirt" sytidmne thottjjh tl;ere ia a very larse ethnic cotcriu- 
nity there th^t spea!:^ languafies other thnn French £roin which the public 
fichoola could *uive chosen secorul lanjpjaf^ o^foriix^:* Italidn> j£pan03e^ 
wpaniuh, eveu CliineiJei 

r^ic lnlte<i statoc govCrmaent has recently give cono recognition to the 
vls\it of our Subcultures to perpetuate themselves hy notabliohing a network 
or bi-linfiuai educatloii centers around tue country* Xn 196S Congrc5l9 passed 
t!iG ^ilingtutl/Bici,ltural r^ducation Act tha;. led to the estabXiDhraent of pro- 
[;vacis involving th>,:aandc of pupils^ particularly in the Souuhi;fi?atj in socae 
fon:; of bl^-lli^gual, bi-cultura?- education* Jtoct of the prnprans uerc in 
Jpanistti but there were also sonte in French, Chineao, Japanese and Indian 
\l -fllectc 1 , . 

Ihere is a gigK/ln^, cuncemug aoons oany ethnic groups and *»nong aeare 
cducntora tliat a tonaion fcetveen ethnic or group particulari^ia and the 
u.;iveruaXs of the comK^n ctilture is wluit i/tll keep us creative and genuine* 
Ttiifj ih certainly an easy aystcm to explain or teach* But it does Sive 
a rare rational basis for the operation of the riblic school claasrooQ in a 
culturally diverse society* An e?«implc of the ^ieaire to promulgafco this cvm*- 
date for ethnic titudios is the proj^-ct of the !!ational Council for tlie Social 
Studies during 1575 and 1576. The National Council for the Social Studies 
recocniretJ that the tiatlou's schools needed souiv^ i;^aldel£iie3 for dealsning 
and irnplccj£intlng ethnic studies programs and for inte^grating their c\irricula 
with cWmlc conte::it< 7n )975 the Council applied for and received, an 
tthnic ;icrtta-e z'c^ir Mev the Title of to foroulatn and disaeminate 

guidollnes for ethni: gtidles prosrams and to diactjss these c^idelliies *A^ith 
teachers at cational and regional raeetings to help improve infltruetion related 
ta ethnicity tn the acl:oolf;* An '*Ethnic Studies Program Evaluation Checkliat" 
van cUo developed* Ita purpoae was to encourage ^nd asQlst in the asaeaomont 
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oC specif^tc school enviroEwenCs to detemine the exteat to xrtiich they reflect 

the idealised school which la described in the Guidelines. The Guidelines 
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dejscrlbe goals which each school can strive to achieve. 



CrttGi'lg ror ?1 ? i cali^tt-c :;ducatloa 

there fa al*jayi? the fear tiuxt by encourajiing the differences we find in 
ovir students, we :.ii3;ht be oncouragluy, hostility and conflict anonp thorn-* 
VhG ethnic coiifU.^tn of t)to 1570*s soem to be to^iring our^ society aiKfrt and 
Qilxi^Lov uoiilJ ^iant'to deel>eu the ^•olarlzatio;u Clwiiige, hcwovcr, alvjayu 
lias it3 risks as well its possible rt^^ardt? and uo liavo no diolce but to 
.ittewpt to IJPipjtrove relations among groupo in uhat ever ^^ay ve can. It would 
be facile ami ^Jlctpleiaiiidcd to think thjxt cur^icuUtsa jUinovatlona co^^ild eolve 
G.idi coni>W, pjrobiGta at 3ro\ip conflict, ^lere are way3, hoi^evar, in which 
ethnic iJtudies aji^ a viuil i>art of fsvery aspect of the ochool curriculum 
Lii^ht ccmtributo to the amelioration of thd^e conflicts and at the i^at^ tiiiie 
prc*pare children to becotjc cltisena of a multi-cultural society and a m^^ti- 
ethnic world. \ 

Vq believe tMs calls for infuaing teaching in every aspect with plural- 
app.:^0ai^r- Tl c^lU^l: rv^unn TVL^v ^vllnr to _thc cult'.Jx* that 



each child brings into the cUasrobw; and :iot oiily rc3p<indiftg to culture, 
but using It aiid onlianci:jB it. :;otoc teacher:, and edi.cator3 liave stated that 
Utcrc are children uho bring no culture with then into the clascrocci. This 
ia d^rfinitely fallacious! Nobody is cnlture-lecij. The ^uostion ia, rather, 
tlocs the school and the teachei" accept and understand the culture, heri- 
tJi^e and tradition tliat the child brings to the school when he or she enters it. 

We deliiiente three basic criteria or three underlying assumptions for 
pluralistic education* We state them here finite then will elaborate on 
tlmir taeauings and implications for teaching. Tlie criteria for pluralistic 
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education are: 

1) kiOTjinft one's own Identity ^ one's own heritage and traditions* 
\:ho are your people 2' \i\vkt oore their practices^ cvtatome^ and vays* 

2) knouln^ about other sroflu p* in the nation; %Amt other groups in 
the nation than onu^s own are present In American life* 

3) knowlnfi about die relatlotmhlps betweo^ theae ethnic groups ; are 
the relatlonshlpQ beciTeon various groups ones of mutuality and support^ or 

onea of entasonlon and hoatlllty* iiave these relatlonahlps existed historically 
over centurica^ over decados^ or are they very currant? 

Criteria 1 Knowinft One^g Own Identity : It is necensary in America , 
today» to help put people in contact u^th their own Identity and tli(slr own 
P^st and heritage* Thii) 13 an true for adults aD it is for children* In 
sections of this vast nation^ vltl. its patternib of cxteaalvc Booblllty^ indi* 
vlduals have lost contact with their Icioigrant past or dtatlnctive faiDlly 
r^thnicity* Charlea Hindel and btobert W* Habensteln in their retreat book» 
Ethplc Families In Americ a; Patterntf and Variationa vrlte> 'Inhere are l^irgp 
numbers of Aniericans who find it poaziiblo to trace descent to foreign nationa 
and cultures such Germany^ Great .Britain^ an^l Canada^ yet who retain little 
tt any ot an Old worid ciiltutallT e r ltagc ^ llieii llw J^tyl e s avc lAggfrly-iikU^^ — 
tinguishable from others of similar socioecoitomic classes ''^ 

Some Aiaerlcans ave of eixcd traditions vlth various ethnic heritages 
represented on one side of the faolly or the other* Intermrrlage in the 
distant past vith Indlgencous groups such as Native Americans characterizes 
the family lineage of msxiy Ataerlcaos* 

Our early sociatl!»itlon in the family setting is usually the ciost signi- 
ficant and long^lastlng experience we encounter throu'^h life* Theses family 
experiencea carry for us deeply pleasureable or oocsetliacs» deeply painful 
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nicniorlcs. Activities that occur In <i family context shape one's personality, 
on^'s Identity, one's self concept. Jf we are to recognize and Identify the 
baaic heritage and traditions that we hold unlqufely as Individuals. It is 
through our family and their heritage that we will find them. Therefore, 
we must put people In touch with their ovm family- tradition and background. 

4 

This Is as true £or teachers as It is for their students. 

Then where does the school and the curriculum cocae In? In her eliciting 

hook| The Schools and Sociallaatlon » Audrey James Schwartz; puts It this way: 

Schools are In an Ideal position to redress 
^ ^ marty or tlto'^irtj^lfft-le^^ . - . , 

been thrust upon the racially and ethnically 
different. ;rhraugh an en^hasls on cultiir.il 
pluralism, thay can foster a child's favorable 
Identification with his or her o\/n family and 
\ culture; they can reduce racial-ethnic self' 

hatred increase self-esitecm; anJ they can create 
greater tolerance for cultural diversity. ' 

The scliool curriculum as well a*^ ouv dally programs offer many oppor^ 

tunltles for helping- T:he Individual identify and value hlfi or her family 

heritage and tradition. For example^ the teacher docs not need a special occa* 

slon or holiday to assign children^ at almost any age levels to Interview 

X 

tuelr grandparents and ask them about spe^flc events. Tliese events could 
nAT>rAr flrrnmd aJiollciay or special occasion^ or around an historical event. 
But the Interview pxocess can be mch less structured and general. The child 
will find the grandparent open and quite willing to recc nt past e::perlences 
and Iripresslons. A new rapport and understanding occurs between the gener* 
atlops In these Interviews. The younger person finds values and practices 
exist that| often^ he or she never realized or heard articulated. And the 
cider person feels needed^ wanted^and of irtportance for the child^ the family 
and the larger society. Utter In this publication we will suggest specific 
activities and e:terclses for helping students learn about their o\m ethnicity 
and family heritage. ^ ^ 
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Criteria 2 — tooijinfi AbjOiit Other Groups - Not only should we be able 

to conceptualise and'underdtand our owii ethnicity and our own herita^^e ve 

mint a\ao be knowlcd);eable and have understandings about others ethnic ^.ty, 

about other gro'jps, 31a!:!ts are desirous of li»a^rtiing about the many Cacets 

of blach athnic and racial herita{;e> just «s ^ites are concerned a*bout the 

vjir.ctieji of the wliite ethnic experience. But ve must not stop \:ith this. 

'^e need co develop i;hat sone ethnic scholars call '^ethnic literacy/' The 

t^uiJelines of the *;atioiial Council foC the Social Studies put it thiiJ ^?ay:^ 

because ethnicity is important in the lives of many 
Americanfi, It is important that all members of our 
society develop ^'ethnic literacy," a golidfy based 
vnderatanding of ethnicity and^ethnlc groups. Schools 
cannot afford to ignore their responsibility to contri- 
bute to the development df ethnic" litera<^ and under*- 
standins* ^)s(ly a well'>couceive<l| sensible^ thorou^hi 
and continuous program of multi*ethnlc erudition can 
create the broadly based ethnic literacy so nccegsary 
for tlie future of our nation and world society. " 

Tliis kuovledj^e about ^jroups other tiiiin o'ne's cnm, calls for understaading 

t!ie origins tlirough tine aad spcice of varioi^s ^roups. \t is particularly impor 

tant that the Individual^ whether it Is children or adults, knoi-f about the 

ecanic and racial group:; that are found in their region, geographical area 

their cocumiinity, s^nc<; it Is reasonable tlvit at one time or another inter* 

action*; anJ a cloit proc^imity i;ill occur. Xt iz important that not just the 

v^lndrity ^;roup in the corimunity understand its custoins, heritage , origin, txa*- 

dltion and future prospects, iTien ve all share in the values and traditions 

?f a ^roiip of people \je give credence and validity to their nembers. Also, 

u!ien 've have [actual knowledge about people we realise just hov; large or 

;;[vill th<iir number may be in comparison to other groups In the nation. Tacts 

^lad infarmtion giv^*' us realisations of the length of time, the historical 

bachground that soae ethnic groups ha^^lived in America- This is partlciilariy 
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true of Spanlsh'-Aaericans znd native Americans of the Southvest, vjhose 
tradition goes back to the 16th Centurj' and before* ue tend to forget that 
some peoples lived on the American continent long before the European ,ind 
nore specifically the Anglo-Saxon tradition came to America* VJe think of 
this country as a vast em pty land that was filled up and civilized by the 
Europeans since this is tlie vay most history bioks in the public schools 
have been presenting American History until recently* 

As Carlos Cortes, historian and chairman of the Cliicano Studies Depart- 
ment at University of California - Riverside cliaracterizes it, "At best, most 
bOokB and curricula ot; TT-S* history, society and culture give only token 
recognition to the Jovelo_ li^rnt of cultures in America prior to the coining 
of the European; t!ie c'*-*o"th of the native AmorictiUj Hiapanic and Me:;lcan 
civilizations before the *\S. conquest of their territory; and the flow 
'of civilizations into the Tnited states other than east-to-west from jEurope/'^ 
^lortes goes on to ur^je that i;e reject the simplistic, unidirectional approach 
v;ith which we have taught history in the schools la the past and provide more 
acc'jrato arj authentic infonaation for students at every age and gi^^ide level* 

Criteria 3 '^qowinj; About Tlie I^lationships Between Groups : We need 
to have more e^ctensive hno?jIedge qs ^qell a$ empathy for relationship bet^:e<*n 
ethnic and racial ^;roups* Are those relationship's ones of lautualtty or ones 
of hostility anc3 lonc-hold antagonism? Has there been a history of domination 
of one group ov^ir the other? Has the hostility aii<l enmity endured over the 
years in a smoldering, covert fashion or has It been e:cpressed in riots, 
lynchingj; and actions lil:e the ;^lu XIuk ';laa cxhib3.tod during tho and 
30's? 
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uliat are the tctislonsj that peroist between ct!mlc C^^'vps? Are tlxpy found 
lu tlic polittc^il, 4 conontc, fioclal or ectucjitio I u, r- Ho\7 vin^Xcnt :\\\d 
detrineiital are tl^u-.ie te'vsions arir) prclud'tciss 'Sa. omer corir.iGnt"j upon 
tVc uit^iatlon iu ^lis fnnous -.x^r!., Ar asrlcu Ai> a ^:ivlI Uatlm;, 

-emer uritcs; 

rot.: the be^jliUiliit^ there woi» Gterootypes 
LL^^^^od t*po.: the r:iore rjjrglnal irn£^U^r.;tits, A3 
^.*a:* periiaps natur^li the Titeinbers of oach new 
',:av:i iztuisration \^rG aaoL;;;ned the IcK/llest 
tasl^ , '.he basic pattern was, hoirever, €or the 
fcs'^'iriirit.^ each new infliir: to " in tJUae 
-ijjc::lic . "^y tl^e rerst, yieldi:i^ tlie of 
sCAi v^moti? iti turn to cho ;;tlll lat: r "-riGr:;, 
\o^t o\ th^ ' T^>a*/eil up the hiovar^Mcal laflier-, 
: V; t"i-^.- > :*:>llo^/c^I ^ra.;/Oc! eagci , to the 
I j'-ly place:; that had beca relttv^s^ls'iod^ 

A nore rec^?nt ^cu<i/ tl.r.t e>:anine'! ethnic : ro .p te;a;to;i3 auiI the proc<s5;i 

of etimic succo:;.* m ii ^.lOJ3e:^, p:*;)l.";^5 ^ j , , ^ u i>olitic ■% * c-.rried 

out '^y the X:vatit.*-£r tor ;l^r^^llsI^l and ^-rov^p Ide.iCity, in the pu jiication, 

/k a u"!^ \jp: Lthn it j ^ ccc^slon tn An erCca iM ^ .^i^jonon ethr,lc confl^.f.t 

ai^d bargaining iot jKTw'er and ^tatu3 ia (vncri^a i*ocioty \;as docuncntcii a 

case study of ^' ^ilai^elphia schools. 'I'lie authors, :>anlel Tlazar a:nj 

iRirray ' riedr^n opva their study vith the- ^ statement: 

The \ccMli\i^ vienjands of these t^tf>\,i>(j have reault^u 
ill aot sinply tlie white-blai:";'c juf r.-).itrtt loiiii ttian 
arc* x'aniiliar to mo^t /\nierlcat\;i, S'-t in a seirlec ol 
^icoip colliaionc: between lilac^.r. Atu! cwi^ over 
teaching positions In the h'cv' Yori; .^choolc; botwee:: 
irowark^s black and Italian ijroups Xor political povec; 
beCuecn Ciiicanos and blacks Ir, rvngelcu over 
IcadcrsHip in poverty proi;ratu;; a^id among ?rotesta*"it:: , 
Uitholics, and Jews over ise?ue3 of abortion, pomof;rapfty, 
and government aid to paroehial scliools* \;e r,re aware-- 
P-ilnfully a\«ire--that raeial and etimlc stniinij have "jeen 
a source of friction and even violence in our e05:x»,:;ittes, 
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l^ot uTitll recently have feeliiigii of ethnics, wbetliev tliey ^^re ot 
niLiority group atatua or not, bv.en eKpresueu in upen, oud and angiy voicea* 
It vaa laich uiore ucual £or etlinics to voice their hurt and confusion at the 
iiiscositivity oi tna w*iite laajority in the privacy of their homes or in 
intiioacy witii their fellow et:hnicu* iMit all this tuts been chAngitig 
blacka^ Chiciinotii »^tive Ainericaii:^! ^alau Ame^ricapi;^ aiid va03t recently wotieni, 

iipoa^liig up in puollc and on the masa irieUia* iJexore uc leave thla final 
^/itecla tltat kocusc^ oa t!;e relationships between* ethnic groups ^ we nu£it 
LiOt leav€; out the criicial aud influential place of televinion^ fibns» and 
ue^^paper play la t.ir jio^;e*rKjLit foi: pltiralLiu iu -a^ierica today* i'oiiiting 
to television alo.u;, vitlt its ct'iinic 3;iperstarii such .ony orlanUo and 
JGVra, 3ill ^'03^y, rlip iiso-i, jisu to bosiri the li3t and Jonie noi/ lotig- 
^Jta.tdiiii; ahovn suoii » 11 In ilic inily Ujoa ;irieii *ihe Jeiicorsons ' 
anJ iTj^re recently \;uico and the ^Snn* ^ind the li£st goes oii the ethnic 
inaned and atereot^/peu ^re oeing cliatigedi ux>dified and even aliaped* liew 
conceptions o£ etnnlc 4relution5tnip$ ate fominf^ £id the locdin and in^tnnt 

cocrjLinication na^e^ tuc uorlJ ^^int one lint;ui3t cjalled *a uiiiapcrinj; Baller>*"r 
'liere are uiovwuj; .:4i av<i uioving into a pluralistic society thet manduto:- 
pluralistic educatioa £or all its public achouis* 

'^ \o 'tolat>:uhip ^et'vcea ,Ui.rnli^, i^t^inicit y , ; ^ -\tent^t loi^> Sex 43 Zdeat :: t y ; > 
iV id ^>ilin;raalisn Tv^r J^j^'jajtioiy 

\c believe t^mt it i3 tm^ thnt public eclMc*iti.on take the iiiititiLlvc a.^ul 
vicvclop llnkaijej botvccn t!u* nio-zcrjents jCor i.^te^;l^atioll, ethnic herttage, bi- 
l!.ii:;uali3ta an*i the ^ oi^ion's LiovcLX^nt* Uac!i Oi.' ther^e loroes; represents itipor- 
tant aupect^ of /ji)er-,,.^n liJe, but none by itself can bri!\g about the clmjycfl 
jioejcd In our ay^jtemSr Joining together lu u coulltlou tliat works to ii^et 
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the shared interest of all of the parts can accomplish much, We have dis* 

cussed the forces that arc proinotiug a new recognition of ethnicity in our 

society* This resurgence of ethnicity also en^.o^^passo: integration* 

The movoittent i^or bi*lingual and bi^cultural education represents another 

TTiajor movenent by the edticational system to respond to student diverlaty* 

The subject of bilin^^ual education i^^ i^ot only a *liot political potato/* but 
* 

also lias some serioi:s philosophical problenis for nost traditional educators* 
ihe standard educational philosophy for the school syateins iis they dealt 
\iit\i language for the last century has been that iZngXIsh is the language 
of Atnerica and to allo^. the use of any otlier langua^^c i.n the systen, eopeo- 
ielly at the elencrXary level or outside of learning a loreif^n lanf^ua^je , "^7a^ 
c*oing a disservice to tlie student* To enable the Gtudent to ciaintain Kis 
native language, li it uas cither than Tnglish, uac to dininish the opporr 
tunity for the st;'Icrt to compete in tl:e Aricrlcan Cy^tera* ILany stories are 
told oiT children, came froia homes where languages other than English 
ijerc spoken, vccc pL.:iished or ridiculed for using that languase in school* 

Today, thij ba^ic American public school philosophy is being seriously 
challenged by tT o Hispanic cocununity and is being echoed by other ethnic 
groups who apeak ia:iguages other then Kni;li3h* It is felt that language is 
one of the strongest psychic bonds and it has been pointed out that the nev 
langUiige i:^ not learnci^ cognizantly like nathemticSj but is primarily an 
emotional and perceptital experience* Even if the children are able to cope 
vjith the new language, they may associate the clascroom ijith a high-cultural 
v<ilue and their hor.e cultures and mother* tongues ^.;ith inferior culture values 
to th6 detritnent of their own self*esteem* 

(;urrent bi^lingual education, as it is being carried out in many parts 
of the LJnited States, is based on two major preViiises* The first is that there 
are Iraportant psychological supports in the nttive language itself and the 

\6 
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identification of culture, family values and a sense of belonging to one's 
ethnic group are tied Intimately with j::he Innguage oE that .group* To destroy 
the language is to isolate the child from his family aud inheritance* Secondly^ 
that the child vbo d6cG not speak English as he ox she enters the public school 
is^ disadvantaged in the learning of subject tnatter If it is only taught in 
;:,;;;;lish. Therefore, subject inatter should be taught in English and in other 
native language in order that the student not fall behind in content while 
at the same tiine leaniin;^ I^njlish as a second language* 

ISven though tatlay a large number of school systems are using bi-lingual 
education to meet the noeij of their non^r-nglish speaking students, there 
remains serious coini r^tiity conflicts aboxit the value and cost of such pro- 
grams* These conflicts exist not only ameng various ethnic groups but vithin 
the faculty of nany school systems* !*e see the Toain problem areas as; 
1) the strong feeling that i:ngllsh is the only proper language for Americans 
tD speakj 2) the fear that the cost of bi-lingual education is higher than 
(uono-lingual education; and 3) 'the coneem that older' faculty im^mbera, who 
are not bi*lingunl^ ;:L11 be dismissed from their school positions* These 
represent the issues surrounding bi* lingual ism and bi-culturalism* 

The components of pluralistic education also enco^ass the issues that 
compose tu^ Women's Iloveraents* , The recognition of th^ social forces that 
shape the child's sex-role identity and the sex-roi^^ stereotypes have been 
an inherent part of education through the years* i£ women and girls liave 
been discriminated agtiingt from the first picture IdooIcs and stories in child- 
ren's literature to the textbooks in history, q^^vics, government, literature 
evea in mathematics courses, it has been accomplished with the uncontested 
Support of the overijhelming number of female teachers who work with children*^^ 
i'tie identity conflicts, concerns, educational and vocational goals of women 
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nad rx-:: ^ur "3 T/.tc a pQ^-i oi pluralistic educ**tlon ati is 

_Jivc*7?ltv apt J.^ rtMt"'^ or.v— l inv^^m^^nt "ier'*'^ r^^e challon.o or Utvt?rsir,y" 

t' .^*'\ t*i*itlv, ^T.-st lo/jr:: t') accept, 

peoT*!*^ / U'crc^i^.bXy -^iQseu t-i I^U dit-revcnt 
'^mv^ . Tir ^eiifio or s^sciirlty scena to coric frot7 

\t o.b'C be. tliilii: t Uit all have 

r..:oj^ \"3 SLiic.^ to lilt ^'or^^n otuor 
■■^^^.V, j,t - ^t '.o tiC'^ept the 

^ . ; . . t '\ \\\^ .thout 

Len ' ' f.,- 1 1 rto'^L. '>r.coL'^, '-"xK^t;;" it c r,thnic, 

Hy.,' ; r ' ' t ■ . .A^ c r \ -c , . .I 'v \ ir^^ tlsc :4Ct d - r 

plur ;iiffr^^ '?*V'^atio:i t roJe ohu-ilU. jn tne curricalut^K the, 

r^l. '-t . ^< , . 1-. I f,v .'^'t> attitudes ti:<3t teacuei'3 

for \. , . i , . .^..1,1.^^ pi - .'^..iv 

has ti til "j^ tv^ > -i^^if.o: of 1',^ nc^^ *<s*:cricr» oC othnlc rf fiUa+rtons, 

i,vou;*G rO/^*"'^c",:'» , ^ iV-t... <j U^.,/t* e v,c.: to cO'ioau ^ _ t literacy. 
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Vt; ::t*vti ^^c i.::ltt;,vJ .rvT*^ Lhrt** ba,sir criteria^ thrac mtijor aofj^impCioiur 
about plunaliocj^c ei?a.^Li,;>iu uieiic aro; 

fami:v iiiHtorj/t ^/iir.t j-jvotv ^c-riic nn^i rnciil r>n.<e**viT) it vxiy he; 

Kaov**^'!;^.;! .ai i '..l i^'rar.nivllnf, t:ho heritaj^o o< ot^er i^rotipo that 

J} Kfi,T7led>^o a*t . aucrritandi'if^ -^i tue tfllanlonsiiip beu/oon and aTi'jug" 
[lOoplc jri I. -V , ^ . ^t^>^p -.^ t*.*c .nit'cJ States^ hiiJtorically 
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